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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio. 
LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 
(Continued.) 

He proceeded to Syracuse, where he was 
received with much hospitality, and aided 
by the governor with the accommodations 
he needed for his squadron. He also found 
sir Alexander Ball at Malta, (which he soon 
visited,) disposed to show him every good 
office. December 14, he sailed with the En- 
terprize on the winter cruise, amidst boiste- 
rous weather; for many days it blew a gale. 
On the morning of the 23d, the Enterprize 
captured a ketch in sight of Tripoli, which 
left that port in the night, bound to Bengaza, 
She was under Turkish colours, and navigat- 
ed by Turks and Greeks; but had on board 
two Tripolitan officers of distinction, a son 
of one of the officers, a number of Tripoline 
soldiers, and forty or more blacks, men and 
women, slaves belonging to the Bashaw and 
his subjects. He at first determined to re- 
lease the vessel and men claimed by the 
Turkish captain and retain the Tripolines, 
about sixty in number, as prisoners; hoping 
they would afford an advantage in negotia- 
tion, and perhaps be exchanged for some 
of our countrymen. Before this determina- 
tion was executed, he ascertained that the 
captain had been active in taking the Phila- 
delphia. Having received on board this very 
vessel one hundred Tripolitans, armed with 
swords and muskets, and substituted the co- 
lors of the enemy for his own, he assaulted | 
the frigate, and when she was boarded, | 
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could not in any event expect to bring out 
the frigate Philadelphia. On the 16th, the 
service was accomplished in the most gal- 
lant manner, lieutenant Decatur entered the 
harbour of Tripoli in the night; and laying 
his vessel along side the frigate, boarded 
and carried her against all opposition. A 
large number of men were on board, of 
whom twenty or thirty were slain, and the 
remainder driven over the side, excepting 
one boat’s crew, which escaped to the shore, 
and one person made prisoner. The assuil- 
ants then set fire to her and left her. She 
was soon in a complete blaze, and was to- 
tally consumed. The frigate lay within half 
gun shot of the castle and the principal 
battery, with her guns mounted and loaded, 
and two corsairs, full of men, were riding 
very near. We had none killed, and only one 
wounded. 

From this time till the bombardment of 
Tripoli, the commodore was occupied in 
cruising, in keeping up the blockade of the 
Tripoline harbour, and in making prepara- 
tion for an attack. He took the utmost pains 
to convey supplies and information to cap- 
tain Bainbridge and his officers and men; 
and after time, by means of the good officers 
of sir Alexander Ball, succeeded. He tried 
several times to negotiate for a ransom and 
treaty; but the demands of the regency were 
sometimes ridiculously extravagant, and 
when lowest, beyond what he thought him- 
| self permitted to accord. The designs of war- 
fare he had entertained were checked by a 
solicitude for the release of his countrymen; 


plundered the officers. He had no hesita- | though he may by some persons, perhaps, 
tion in retaining the vessel; because she was | be thought to have indulged too far his aver- 
either a Tripoline, and then a prize, or a|| ston to the payment of a considerable ran- 


Turk, and then a pirate. She was not in a} 


condition to be sent to the United States. 


| 


som. He tound himself able to make their 


situation as comfortable as the nature of it 


He transmitted her papers to government, | would admit; and he believed that the inflic- 
and some time after had her appraised, and | tion of suffering and terror, when the time 
took her into the service as the ketch In- | should come upon the enemy, would not 


trepid. 


} 


produce, as it did not, any long continued 


February 3d, 1804, lieutenant Stephen aggravation of the evils of their condition, 
Decatur, with seventy volunteers in the In- | whilst it would essentially serve his country. 
trepid, and accompanied by the Syren, sailed Indeed after the destruction of the Philadel- 
for Tripoli, with a view to destroy, as they | phia, the bashaw at first affected to avenge 


himself by a severer treatment of the cape 
tives, but this was not long persisted in. It 
was supposed that in case of a formidable 
attack on the town, the worst that would hap- 
pen to them would be to be taken into the 
country for safe keeping. 

It must, however, be confessed impossible 
for any one to have said to what lengths 
the fury and fanaticism of that people might 
g0, if no concession was made to their pride 
or avarice, or the pressure of the war should 
drive them to desperation, our unfortunate 
countrymen must often have shuddered at 
the thought of their possible destiny. When 
the first consul of France, in March, at the 
instance of Mr. Livingston, directed his com- 
missary at this regency to mediate for their 
release, Mr. Beaussier undertook the office; 
and announced to the commodore, that one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, with 
some usual gratuities, would probably effect 
the object, and that perhaps a cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners might be negotiated, 
which would reduce the sum. The commo- 
dore did not think himself authorized to 
agreee to these terms, and never would go 
beyond eighty thousand; not that the amount 
was important, except on principle, and as 
it might affect our relations to the Barbary 
powers. In June the Russian court, through 
their minister at the Porte, interposed; but 
did not bring the regency to our conditions. 
From first to last, it was a point of honour 
with his excellency the bashaw, not to give 
|up the American captives for a less sum 


|than had been usually received from most 





som of captives of like number and quality. 
Even alter the bombardment in the ensuing 
summer, he was rot ready to yield, though 
he was really sick of the war. In his view, he 
was conquered when he ceased to be amply 
paid for his prisoners. He finally accepted 
sixty thousand dollars, satisfied, no doubt, 


at least with his hostility, if not at all times 
equally active and formidable; but especially 
at that moment apprehensive that his 
brother’s general Eaton if not disarmed. by 











of the powers of Europe, in turn for the ran-. 


that our naval armament would be coeval- 
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sovereignty of Tripoli. 
On the first of April, the commodore went 
to display force at Tunis; where he found 


blockaded for sixteen days by captain Deca- 
tur. The bey of Tunis had for some time 
been uneasy at his treaty with the United 
States. Why should he not, like Algiers, 
have an annual stipend? He insisted that the 
commodore should land and satisfy him for 
some property alleged to be unlawfully 
seized by the former squadron. The com- 
modore made a short answer, that it was 
not his business, and that he must put to sea. 
He found it necessary to watch Tunis dur- 
ing the whole of his command. In the spring 
he took another prize, a Tripoline; and upon 
the presumption of her being condemned, 
she was estimated, equipped, and put in 
commission, called the Scourge. 

- Finding that force did not arrive from the 
United States, our officer resolved to endea- 
your to make some use of the friendship of 
Naples. Although he was without diplomatic 
authority, the minister, general Acton, from 
personal regard and good will to the ser- 
vice, favoured his application to the king, 
and the commodore obtained as a friendly 
loan from the king to the United States, Six 
gun-boats and two bomb vessels, completely 
fitted for service; also liberty to ship twelve 
or fifteen Neapolitans to serve under our 
flag in each boat. 

With this addition to his armament, on 
the 2ist July he joined the detachment off 

Tripoli. His force consisted of the 


Frigate Constitu'ion, 44 guns, 241b. 
Brig Argus, 18 24 
Siren, 18 18 
Scourge, 
Schooner Vixen, “16 6 
Nautilus, 16 6 
Enterprize, © i4 6 


Six gun-boats of one brass twenty-six pounder 
each; and two bombard ketches, each carry- 
ing a thirteen inch mortar; the whole num- 
ber of men one thousand and sixty. 

The enemy had on his castle and several 
batteries, one hundred and fifteen guns; fifty- 
five of which were heavy battering brass 
cannon; the others long eighteen and twelve 








pounders; nineteen gun boats, with each a 


long brass eighteen or twenty-four pounder | ried Minda, wiping the copious tears from 
in the bow, and two howitzers abaft. He had |! 


two schooners of eight guns each, a brig of 
ten, and two gallies, having each four guns. 
In addition to the ordinary Turkish garrison, 
stationed upon the fortifications, and the 


crews of the boats and armed vessels, com- 


puted at about three thousand, the bashaw 
had called in to the defence of his city more 





than twenty thousand Arabs. These forces 
were arranged in the positions best adapted 
for repelling an attack, and also for seizing the 
occasion of falling upon any detachment of 
the invading force,which could be drawn from 
the maih body.* 

The weather prevented the squadron from 
approaching the enemy till the 28th, when 
after anchoring within 2} miles of his line 
of defence, the wind suddenly shitted and 
increased to a gale. They were compelled 
to weigh and gain an offing. On the first 
of August the gale subsided, and the squad- 
ron on the third (the weather being pleasant 
and the wind at east,) at noon were within 
two or three miles of the batteries, which 
were all closely manned. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 

A TALE. 4 


CHAPTER IV: 
Continued. 
A tale of strange and terrible occurrence! 
SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. 
A fury crawl’d from out Ais horrid cell, 
The bloodiest minster of death and hell. 
BLACKMORE. 

Having taken our horse and the vehicie on 
which we conveyed our articles for sale, to 
Dusseldorp, with an intention of disposing 
of them to advantage, and supplying our- 
selves at a reduced price with others, we 
had sold it and were returning on foot. This 
created a great difficulty in getting the 
wounded man to our cottage; but my father 
resolving not to leave him to perish in the 
forest, without an effort for his preserva- 
tion, raised him in his arms, and, notwith- 
standing the wound in his knee which oc- 
casioned his limping greatly, and prevent- 
ed his walking fast, he bore him safely to 
our home, from which we were now near 
two miles distant. 

“ Noble, generous Staatsburgh,” exclaim- 
ed Amelia, “ with what joy must the stranger 
have requited thy humanity, although thy 
soul required no other reward than the feel- 
ings which the deed itself imparted.” 

“ You shall hear, my dear young lady,” 


her aged visage, “ you shall hear how Mal- 
venti, for that was his name, rewarded my 


* A detail of the operations of the American 








fleet in the Mediterranean, by W. Eaton, Esq. com- 
. MES 4 

pared with commodore Preble’s despatches, jour- 

nal, correspondence, and other letters from officers 


in the squadron, haye supplied the facts in the fol- 
lowing narrative. 















father for his kindness. Being now tenderly 
placed upon my father’s bed, the surgeon 
of Saint Lucia’s convent was sent for, who 
upon examination, declared his wound was 
not mortal though deep and dangerous. 

“ By proper care, the anguish of the wound 
was assuaged, and the third day after his ar- 
rival in our cottage, he was able to speak. 
Nothing could equal the pleasure of my 
futher, and indeed, lady, nothing could ex- 
ceed my pleasure at this happy event, for, 
though addressed by a number, I never saw 
a man that interested me till now. I was his 
nurse, and watching by his side, as he lay 
insensible, I drank the bitter draught of 


,199 


love! 


“ The bitter draught!” interrupted Amelia 
starting, “ call you the fragrant cup of iove 
by so harsh a name?” 

“ To me at least it was a bitter draught,” 
answered’ Minda, “ but I would fain believe 
it is not so to all.” 

“ I am sure it is not to all!” exclaimed 
Amelia, with animation. 

“ I hope it may never prove so to thee, my 
lady,” replied Minda, and proceeded. 

“ The first words Malventi uttered, were, 
“ Where are all my band? Have none of them 
escaped?” 

These words were evidently the effect of 
the disorder of the brain, but contained a 
dreadful truth, which we suspected not; but 
attributing the words to the unsettled state 
of his mind, produced by the fever of his 
wound, my father requested him to remain 
quiet, and not fatigue himself by talking too 
much. I joined my father’s entreaties with 
my own, and taking my hand and imprinting 


|on it a kiss, he promised to obey me in 
| . 
every thing. 


A strange, unusual, but delightful sensa- 
tion thrilled through me as he spoke, and 


every word he uttered rooted him deeper in 
the affections of my heart. I hung enrap- 


tured upon his words, and was only pleased 


| when I attended his bed side, supplying his 


wants almost before he could express them. 
When he was mournful, I sighed, and when 
a smile enlivened his face, nothing but plea- 
sure beamed from mine. He perceived the 
power, which he had over my heart, and 
one day as | sat beside his-bed, drinking the 
delicious honey of his words, he requested 
me to relate the manner in which we had 
discovered him wounded, and bore him to 
the cottage. 

Pleased with an opportunity of affording 
him the gratification of hearing that I was 
instrumental in preserving his life, 1 began 
with our journey to Dusseldorp, and’”— 

Here Amelia interrupted Minda, by ask- 





, ing her, if she did not hear thunder. She © 
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PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 
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listened and hearing the distant, murmur, 
replied in the affirmative, and Amelia im- 
mediately rising flew to the door. The 
heavens were robed in darkness, the light- 
ning began to flash with increased vividness, 
and the storm begun. 

“ What will become of me!” exclaimed 
Amelia,” I shall never get back to the cas- 
tle in this furious tempest.” 

Minda requested her to be under no un- 
easiness, for if the storm increased she could 
remain at the cottage all night, and when 
Florival arrived for her, he could return and 
prevent any uneasiness that her absence 
might occasion at the castle. 

This in some measure decreased her ap- 
prehensions, and she again sat down to listen 
to the remaining part of Minda’s story. 

«“] related the adventure to Malventi,” 
proceeded the old woman, “ who, when I had 
concluded, grasped my hand, pressed it and 
calling me an angel sent from heaven to his 
relief, sunk back upon his pillow. I raised 
his head, and conjured him not to let his 
feelings overcome him. 


| 
| 





“ Minda, dear Minda,” said he, “is it not 
terrible to see the cup of bliss within our 
reach, and yet ourselves forbid to embrace 
it?” 

J, blushing, acknowledged that it was, and 
timidly inquired if it were his destiny. 

“ It is indeed!” answered he, “ O! Minda, 
dearer than life do I love, but yet’”-—here he 
paused, seized my hand and gazing on my 
face, contined, “Minda, have you ever loved!” 

I was confused, but asked him the reason 
of his inquiry; 

“ Because,” replied he, “if you have you 
will pity me.” 

“I have loved, I do pity you!” exclaimed 
I hastily. 

“ Powers of bliss!’’ cried Malventi, “do I 
hear aright? pity me, did you say, Minda? 
pity will not do from you, I want your love, 
for you are the object of my adoration! Turn 
not from me, my beloved Minda, let not your 
cruelty undo me, let not your hatred rob me 
of that life, which yours and your father’s 
humanity preserved!” 

“ Ah! lady,” said Minda, “let your love 
for Florival be to you my excuse for acknow- 
ledging to this interesting Malventi, I loved 
him. His ecstasy knew no bounds; he started 
up and receiving my sinking head upon his 
bosom, for the first time imprinted a kiss 
upon my cheek. At this moment my father 
entered the room. He started on beholding 
me in Malventi’s arms, and casting a pierc- 
ing look upon him, tore me from him, and 
I sunk upon my knees before him. 


.. “My venerable preserver,” said Malventi_ 








to deceive you, with regard to my love for 
your daughter, or the affection she has pro- 
fessed for me. Nor need you be ashamed of 
my alliance, for in giving me your daughter, 
you bestow her on Don Sebastian, Marquis 
of Malventi, and knight of the noble order of 
Calatrava, descended from one of the most 
eminent Hidalgoes of Spain.” 

My father and myself were astonished at 
this discovery, and my hopes of being his 
began to decline, as I thought it impossible 
that the daughter of the vassal Staatsburgh, 
could ever be received as the wife of a mar- 
quis. However, Malventi removed my fears 
and my father’s scruples, who had begun 
to object, telling us that he was master of 
his actions, and at liberty to take whom he 
pleased to be his wife. 

After his recovery he informed us, that 
being on a visit to a near relation in Lower 
Saxony, he had in returning been attacked, 
by banditti, in the forest were we found him, 
and that he imagined his attendants had re- 
turned home to Madrid without him, sup- 
posing him to have been slain. 

My father consulted your grandfather, his 
noble benefactor, Wie, having received from 
Malventi letters anc other proofs of his be- 
ing the person he declared himself to be, 
gave his consent, and our union was accord- 
ingly solemnized at the convent of Saint 
Lucia. I now felt happy, blessed with the 
man I loved, and the presence of my venera- 
ble father. 

(To be continued.) 





For the Repertory. 

THE CABINET. No. XLV. 
Garrit aniles 

Ex re fabellas. Horace. 
Fathers have flinty hearts, no tears can move them. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

** Mark her, ye gay seducers' mark her well!” 

The evening was delightful, and I sought 
the lonely haunts of nature to enjoy it: the 
earth had just completed her diurnal round, 
and the few misty clouds scattered through- 
out the firmament were yet faintly tinged 
with the parting rays of the sun. The hour 
was favourable to meditation, and the serenity 
of heaven added to the tranquillity of my soul. 
The cares of this world I had forgotten, the 
thoughts of past sorrows had left me, and 


man troubled me no more. | had past the 
flattering delusions of youthful fancy, and 
those scenes in which I had once roved with 
all the enthusiasm of delight, I rw survey- 





ed unmoved, with the steady eye of reflection. 
The forest wore a new aspect, and as time 
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the painful recollection of the ingratitude of 








me, and I was retracing my steps homeward, 
when at the edge of the forest, I beheld the 
mournful wreck of a virgin, reclining on the 
bank of a meandering rivulet, who was mois- 
tening its verdure with her tears. The distress 
demonstrated by her looks, interested me 
in her behalf and I drew near her. She was 
bit thinly habited; her countenance - was 
wan with melancholy; her cheeks deeply 
furrowed with the traces of wo: the. last 
lingering spark of reason seemed expiring 
in her eye, and the sighs of misfortune agi- 
tated her bosom. The demon of despair sat 
enthroned on her brow, and each feature | 
of her face yielded to his imperious control: 
her lovely auburn locks were thinly scatter- 
ed over her temples, and the languid stream 
of existence seemed verging towards the 
ocean of eternity. : 

Such was her appearance before she be- 
held me; but upon my approach she dart- 
ed into the wood, and all the sincerity of | 
kindness or the eloquence of persuasion 
could scarcely prevail upon her to return: 
at length however, after repeated assurances 


ed, and retired to the habitation of my friend 
to seek repose. But my mind was too busy 


than I. L waited its return with impatiences 
and when it was but yet early, I hastened to 
the place I had left her, lest the object of | 


ance indicated that she also had not slept. ~ 


settled distress, and with the tedr of pity! 
trembling in my ¢ye, I heard the following j 
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of her safety, she came, and having intreated 7 
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a 
so had he exercised his power here. Trees (J 
which were young in the days of my child- lg 
hood, had grown to maturity; others which 
were once flourishing as myself, had wither= 
ed even faster, and were gradually falling 4 
to decay; and those which were then old> | 
were now rotten; the tempest had long since § 
scattered their heavy members on the 4% 
ground: those branches, through whose lux- 4 
| uriant foliage I had once gazed with the J 
sparkling eye of a sportsman, and that an- 
cient trunk whose recesses had often shel- 
tered the timorous rabbit from the vigour ; 
of my boyish pursuits, had mouldered into : 
| dust. Similitude turned my thoughts on man: ff 
the shadows of night were gathering around 





her for the reason of her present wretched @ 
situation, which she promised to develope 
in the morning, I left her in the protection § 
of a good old farmer whom I had 6ften visite ¥ 


on the scene I had just witnessed, and the J 
fairies of morning were not awakened sooner # 


my uneasiness should escape me, and my = 
more than curiosty remain unsatisfied. When 
I arrived, she had just risen, and her appear @ 


She approwched me with the languor of J 
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“ Good sir,” said she, “ there is something 
in your mien which justifies dependence, 
and as you have kindly requested my mourn- 
ful history, I proceed to relate a tale which 
has been told to few, but which has never 
failed to draw the tear of compassion or ex- 
cite the sigh of simpathy. 

“ My name is Lavinia, and the eighteenth 
winter of my existence has just ceased how- 
ling over my head. Unkindness expelled me 
from the abode of my parents; riches had 
rendered them austere. The purest affec- 
tions of my early years were placed on a 
youth whom my fond fancy had painted as 
deserving as he was elegant; but he was 
not wealthy: a richer suitor desired my hand, 
and my disobedience to render myself un- 
happy has thus unjustly incurred my banish- 
ment. Thrown upon the world for support, 
I wandered, opprest with all the misery of 
‘sorrow, near this spot, and gained a_ hospi- 
table admittance into a cottage which once 
stood on yonder mountain, but the unmerci- 


ful ravages of war have destroyed it. Its 


family and myself were doomed at a dis- 
tance to behold the fluid of life gush from 
the bosom of the good old man I had adopted 
as my father. 

® Though unwillingly, I was again desert- 
ed, again left destitute of all: thus roaming 
throughout the fields, with no canopy over 
my head but that of heaven, no protector but 
its God, I was seen by a person whose train 
bespoke his grandeur, the magnificence of 
whose chariot marked the wealth of its pos- 
sessor; he begged me to enter; chilled by 
the rigour of the season, and my still more 
rigorous misfortunes, and overpowered by 
the force of his solicitations, I at length re- 
luctantly consented; I was quickly conducted 
to his mansion, which is not far distant, but 
which I will never enter more. His kind- 
ness for a time soothed my sorrows; the 
drooping rose of health began to revive upon 
my cheek: my heart would have been free 
from puin but for the recollection of Henry. 
My parents I still loved, but to love them as 
I once did, I never can. The star of my 
hippiness, yet faintly glimmered in the hope 
that I should some day become possessed 
of my Henry, for I firmly believed that his 


_ affection for me was sincere: but, alas! such 
‘ are the ways of mankind, he had left his 


country to brave the dungers of the deep: 
I was told he had left it without regret; he 
had never apprised me of his intention which 


+ appeared to me improper. His seeming in- 
\ " 


itference operated so powerfully upon my 
youthful mind, that it damped the ardour of 
my esteem and I endeavoured to banish the 
remembrance of him from my bosom: but 





me that I construed it amiss. At that time 
my benefactor presented himself to me in 
the character of a lover: his appearance 
was elegant; his manners mild, and his ad- 
dress insinuating: Henry’s apparent neglect 
was yet fresh in my mind, and pride as well 
as duty urged me to accept the proposal. 
Gratitude demanded some remuneration, and 
the only one I had to offer, was myself. 
What was I to do? I had no earthly protec- 
tion but under his roof, no hope but in his 
kindness: my only adviser was myself. Ye 
prudes scowl not at my conduct, for thus 
situated, “say ye severest what would you 
have done?” The proud idea of indepen- 
dence delusively whispered to my mind, 
“ reject not the offer!” the thoughts of being 
raised above the groveling haunts of poverty 
were delightful; and when I reflected with 
what propriety I could look down upon that 
Henry whom I then thought untrue, I was 
determined. Determined on what? On my 
own ruin! The pretended affections of Mr. 
N— proved but to be the machinations of 
wickedness: my situation rendered my de- 
struction the more easily effected, and his 
triumph the more completely perfidious. 
Where you last evening discovered me, 
has lately been deposited the issue of his 
villainy and my imprudence; it is the grave of 
| my child, which I often bedew with the tears 
|of regret, and to which I nightly breathe 
the burning tale of wo. The pangs of ad- 
versity assail me on all sides, and the arrows 
of affliction are deeply buried in my heart: 
I look upon myself with horror, but when 


been accomplished, I am compelled to link 
the cause of my unhappiness with the name 
of man! 


who has insulted the name of hospitality by 
taking so base an advantage of it, is consider- 
| eda gentleman; he is looked upon by many as 
|a man of honour; his grandeur protects him 
from the voice of censure; and riches shield 
| him from the gaze of justice. O! let this 
| flimsy veil be rent, and let him be discoyer- 
|ed to the world with all his atrocities. But 
whither does the impetuosity of my reflec- 
tions carry me? whither does the current of 
my unhappiness tend? and why trouble you 
longer with “ ineffectual complainings,” ket 
me display no more of his wickedness, but let 
his own conscience gnaw him with all the hor- 
rors of remorse, as my feelings are torn by 
| the vultures of misery. 

Here she concluded; and as she appeared 
too much exhausted to hear any advice or 
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I consider the manner in which my ruin has | 


“ Yet Mr. N—, he who has rendered a | 
defenceless, unsuspecting female wretched, | 
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that she should for the present remain with 
them, which was willingly agreed to by all 
parties, I retired to ruminate on the suf- 
ferings of this unfortunate girl. 

It should be a caution to parents not to re- 
strain the affection of a child merely because 
they do not altogether approve of its object. 
Advice should not be withheld; but when that 
is used without effect, the severity of dis- 
appointment should be mitigated; they should 
endeavour to render them happy rather than 
miserable, and although it should please 
nature to counteract their wishes, they should 
ever evince the affection of a parent, and 
perform the duties of a christian. 


GREGORY GRAVITY. 


— + 
For the Repertory. 
MEDITATIVE HOURS. No I. 

The employments and occupations of ac- 
tual life, though various, can not always en- 
gage the mind and prevent it from indulg- 
ing in pensive meditation. To me it is a re- 
laxation from busy cares, andgwhen the 
shades of evening have fallen fast, and the 
orb of day smiled a soft farewell to nature, 
I ofien stray to some sequestered vale, or 


|, “ misty mountain’s top,” to hold sweet con- 


versation with myself. The charms of nature 
first employ my mind; and as I behold ob- 
jects clad in sublime majesty, or some more 
simple which the taste of art has been em- 
ployed to improve, the recollection returns, 
that all was formed by the merciful Creator, 
for the sole use of man, the question natur- 
ally arises, Does man repay his God for all 
his bounteous providence? does he fervently 
offer to Him the sincere effusions ofa grate- 
ful heart? From such a view I turn away; 
their actions speak and impressively an- 
swer no. Search we the splendid dome, 
whose lordly owner is surrounded by wealth, 
the means of procuring all his heart de- 
sireth, and a family who place their happi- 
ness on him, blessing and blest; how thank- 
ful should that man be; and as it pleased 
heaven to bless him with riches, more than 
sufficient to procure the necessaries, nay 
even luxuries of life, he ought to imitate 
the bright example, and dispense a part to 
those his poorer brethren. Charity and good- 
will should be the most prominent features 
in his character, and in the fulfilment of his 
christian duties, he - would sink to the nar- 
row house, followed by the tears of the 
wretched, the widow and the orphan. Such . 
was the end for which man was created. 
To dwell in fraternal love, and in the ex- 
ercise of virtue be prepared for “ another 
and a better world.” How few, I fear, fulfil. 
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have corrupted the faculty of the soul, and 
the germ of benevolence, early implanted, is 
too often stifled in its birth. In one of my 
evening rambles, when indulging in reflec- 
tion, my reveries were interrupted by a deep 
drawn sigh. I started. It was again repeated. 
By the pale beams of moonlight I descried a 
form, sitting on a stone; it was a man, his 
head rested upon his hand, and he appeared 
furrowed with the pressure of misfortune 
rather than by the power of time; his white 
hair streamed in the wind, and a sigh fre- 
quently broke from his agitated breast. I 
was unwilling to intrude upon his sorrows, 
although his appearance excited my com- 
misseration. There is a dignity in sorrow 
which refuses the forward gaze of curiosity, 


-and demands pity and respect. I echoed his 


sigh and was slowly proceeding on my walk. 
He arose from his hard seat; but overpower- 
ed by fatigue, tottered, and as he was fall- 
ing, I received him in my arms. I replaced 
him on his seat, while in a voice almost 
inarticulate, he poured out his thanks; there 
was a delicacy and chasteness in his language 
fhat convinced me he had moved in a more 
exalted station. In a few words I-offered 
him any assistance in my power; spoke of 
the propriety of returning to his residence; 
the evening was advancing, the damp wind 
might prove injurious. He suffered me to 
proceed, and with a composure which I did 
not expect, informed me he had no home, 
no place of rest; he had with difficulty sup- 
ported his steps from a distance of several 
miles, and had sunk on the stone where I 
had first discovered him, unable to proceed 
farther. What could I do? my means were 
slender, I knew of no house whose doors 
would be opened to the child of wretched- 
hess; it was inhuman to leave him exposed to 
the night air, and the sudden rise of the 
wind indicated an approaching storm. With 
difficulty, | conducted him to my humble 
home, and spread before him our scanty 
fare. He could scarcely swallow a few 
mouthfuls, and told me in an under voice he 
was vgry faint, and begged me, in addition 
to the kindness I had already shown him, to 
permit him to repose that night in my house. 
I readily acceded to his request; I conduct- 
ed him to my chamber and lett him to his 
repose. I had given him my own bed, where 
shall I rest myself? was the question I ask- 
ed; no matter, 1 was young and healthy; a 
few bundles of clean straw removed the dif- 
ficulty, and in the whisperings of an ap- 
proving conscience, which told me I had 
done my duty, I could calmly repose; and 
after offering up a prayer at the throne oi 
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and tranquil slumbers, upon my ‘bed of 
straw. MOURNFIELD. 
——- +o 
For the Repertory. 
To the persficatious, loguatious, and perti- | 
nactous Detector. 
Famed Sir, 

With mingled emotions of contempt, cha- 
grin, and resentment, at your charge of plagia- 
ry, and admiration and amazementat your can- 
dour in exposing it, I read your /ong address 
in number eight, of this paper; and whilst I 
acknowledge that the ground of your charge 
in some measure, justified your conclusion, 
I must also deplore an equal want of can- 


for an explanation of the suspicious circum- 
stances, that induced you to assail the repu- 
tation of a society, calculated pre-eminently, 
and instituted exclusively for the inspiration 


dignified principles. The ‘* Scrap,’ in ques-| 
tion, was first introduced to us in the mid- 
die of last winter, and the member who 
spoke it, informed the society, it was to Mr. | 
I. S. G. we owed it (our honorary member | 
then, and now absent from the city); accord- 
ingly on the 18th of April, that was an- 
nounced by the society, with other pieces, at 
an anticipated exhibition, and a meméer 
cited as the author; for the idea gained 
universal credence, without partial scruti- 
ny, that our member was really the author. 
All things being now arranged for the exer- 
cises of the evening, we contemplated no 
change, until we were agreeably disappoint- 
ed, by the unexpected arrival of our friend 
on a visit to our city; he yielded with becom- 
ing diffidence to assisting us in the laborious 
duty, and his accession was joyfully hailed 
by every member, as we reasonably coi- 
ceived the pleasure he must feel in having | 
such a masterly production exhibited to the 
honour of the institution; but he was no 
sooner apprised of our intention, than he} 
insisted on a member being erased; denied | 
the authorship, and acted as an honest fel-, 
low should do, but to no purpose; the com- 
mittee imputed his repeated denials to a false | 
modesty; the error was printed; the sup- 
posed author (who is well known to you,! 
sir,) charged us, that when accident should | 
convince us of our egregious mistake, we | 
should do him the justice to excriminate | 
him from the responsiblity of being the au-| 
thor to that prodaction which he should ever 
disclaim as his own. And now, sir, let me 
ask you—being as you own one of the audi- 
ence, and being as you were-considered a 
friend to the society, how could you asse**| 
that he had “ far beyond his depth,” “bere his | 
ppshing honours thick upou him,” when i 
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_ and ingenious, and by learning and reflect 


| that his friendship was as valuable as his § 


you knew the society, you must have kno 
him, and knowing him, you must have kno) 
a youth possest of a mind ‘by nature strq 


expanded and strengthened; that his he 
possest the ‘ milk of human kindness,” 


testation for specious hypocrisy was gré 
knowing this, I say, how could you be 
illiberal towards him? Absent! not able 
defend himself! You know his productig 
were too intimate with fame, to admit 
supposition that such a piece of satire co 
have added to their acquaintance. Had y 
pen been directed to candid exposition, 
stead of hypothetical invective, every nd 
mind would have admired your elegance 
style more. But to return: the unexpec 
applause which its recitation provoked, 
duced many friends to the society; of a § 
rary and respectable character, urgently 
importune for copies of it; which being tm : 
blesome, I was resolved to publish:it 
work, which I have always felt an intere 
—The Repertoyy. I signed. it originally 
S. G. but uporl more mature reflection, f 
ing to expose so much of his real na 
would be arrogating to myself liberty wi 
out licence, I “ mutilated” only the 
making an R of it; for the truth of w 
refer, Mr. Editor, to the MS. But, 
could, if a case of this trivial nature desem 
it, appeal to God, that neither in that, n¢@ 
the little writing that I have done, everatte# 
to purloin the writings of others, “and t 
despoiling them of their beauty, for featht 
insi gaihcence, palm on the public a lite A 
theft.” Now, sir, after one more remafl 
leave you little bettered by this essa) 
‘ far beyond your depth.’ If you had asa 
wisdom and reflection, as either impet 
of diction or perhaps real detestation § 
plagiarist, you would haye recollected 
I would have been an admirably fot. 
knave, to hazzard for my ,own, wi 
shrewdly suspect you knew was imputey 
Mr. I. S. G. But as you have showed¥ 
rashness heretofore, | would warn you i 
flect, that I could not cite these facta, if 
were merely nominally so, when the # 
mosynean Society is involved, and will b ; 
dy to contradict any assertions that arg 
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He that is his own appraiser, will he 
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“ Good sir,” said she, “ there is something 
in your mien which justifies dependence, 
and as you have kindly requested my mourn- 
ful history, I proceed to relate a tale which 
has been told to few, but which has never 
failed to draw the tear of compassion or ex- 
cite the sigh of simpathy. 

“ My name is Lavinia, and the eighteenth 
winter of my existence has just ceased how- 
ling over my head. Unkindness expelled me 
from the abode of my parents; riches had 
rendered them austere. The purest affec- 
tions of my early years were placed ona 
youth whom my fond fancy had painted as 
deserving as he was elegant; but he was 
not wealthy: a richer suitor desired my hand, 
and my disobedience to render myself un- 
happy has thus unjustly incurred my banish- 
ment. Thrown upon the world for support, 
I wandered, opprest with all the misery of 
sorrow, near this spot, and gained a_ hospi- 

_ table admittance into a cottage which once 
stood on yonder mountain, but the unmerci- 
ful ravages of war have destroyed it. Its 
family and myself were doomed at a dis- 
tance to behold the fluid of life gush from 
the bosom of the good old man I had adopted 
as my father. 

_ Though unwillingly, I was again desert- 
ed, again left destitute of all: thus roaming 
throughout the fields, with no canopy over 
my head but that of heaven, no protector but 
its God, I was seen by a person whose train 
bespoke his grandeur, the magnificence of 
whose chariot marked the wealth of its pos- 

_ sessor; he begged me to enter; chilled by 
the rigour of the season, and my still more 
rigorous misfortunes, and overpowered by 
the force of his solicitations, I at length re- 

‘Yuctantly consented; I was quickly conducted 
to his mansion, which is not far distant, but 

. which I will never enter more. His kind- 
ness for a time soothed my sorrows; the 
drooping rose of health began te revive upon 

my cheek: my heart would have been free 

from puin but for the recollection of Henry. 

My parents I still loved, but to love them as 

I once did, I never can. The star of my 

_hippiness, yet faintly glimmered in the hope 

that I should some day becoine possessed 

_ of my Henry, for I firmly believed that his 

. affection for me was sincere: but, alas! such 

Fare the ways of mankind, he had left his 

country to brave the dangers of the deep: 

y I was told he had left it without regret; he 

had never apprised me of his intention which 

! appeared to me improper. His seeming in- 

ditference operated so powertully upon my 

B youthful mind, that it damped the ardour of 

my esteem and I endeavoured to banish the 

remembrance of him from my bosom: but 
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me that I construed it amiss. At that time 
my benefactor presented himself to me in 
the character of a lover: his appearance 
was elegant; his manners mild, and his ad- 
dress insinuating: Henry’s apparent neglect 
was yet fresh in my mind, and pride as well 
as duty urged me to accept the proposal. 
Gratitude demanded some remuneration, ard 
the only one I had to offer, was myself. 
What was I to do? I had no earthly protec- 
tion but under his roof, no hope but in his 
kindness: my only adviser was myself. Ye 
prudes scowl not at my conduct, for thus 
situated, “say ye severest what would you 
have done?” The proud idea of indepen- 
dence delusively whispered to my mind, 
“ reject not the offer!” the thoughts of being 
raised above the groveling haunts of poverty 
were delightful; and when I reflected with 
what propriety I could look down upon that 
Henry whom I then thought untrue, I was 
determined. Determined on what? On my 
own ruin! The pretended affections of Mr. 
N— proved but to be the machinations of 
wickedness: my situation rendered my de- 
struction the more easily effected, and his 
triumph the more completely perfidious. 
Where you last evening discovered me, 
has lately been deposited the issue of his 
villainy and my imprudence; it is the grave of | 
my child, which I often bedew with the tears 
of regret, and to which I nightly breathe 
the burning tale of wo. The pangs of ad- 
versity assail me on all sides, and the arrows 
of affliction are deeply buried in my heart: 


— 


that she should for the present remain with 
them, which was willingly agreed to by all 
parties, I retired to ruminate on the suf- 
ferings of this unfortunate girl. 

It should be a caution to parents not to re- 
strain the affection of a child merely because 
they do not altogether approve of its object. 
Advice should not be withheld; but when that 
is used without effect, the severity of dis- 
appointment should be mitigated; they should 
endeavour to render them happy rather than 
miserable, and although it should please 
nature to counteract their wishes, they should 
ever evince the affection of a parent, and 
perform the duties of a christian. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 


For the Repertory. 
MEDITATIVE HOURS. No I, 


The employments and occupations of ac- 
tual life, though various, can not always en- 
gage the mind and prevent it from indulg~ 
ing in pensive meditation. To me it is a re- 
laxation from busy cares, and _when the 
shades of evening have fallen fast, and the 
orb of day smiled a soft farewell to nature, 
I often stray to some sequestered vale, or 
“ misty mountain’s top,” to hold sweet con- 
versation with myself. The charms of nature 
first employ my mind; and as I behold ob- 
| jects clad in sublime majesty, or some more 
| simple which the taste of art has been em- 
| ployed to improve, the recollection returns, 
| that all was formed by the merciful Creator, 








I lock upon myself with horror, but when 
I consider the manner in which my ruin has 
been accomplished, I am compelled to link 
the cause of my unhappiness with the name 
of man! 

“ Yet Mr. N—, he who has rendered a | 
defenceless, unsuspecting female wretched, 
who has insulted the name of hospitality by 
taking so base an advantage of it, is consider- 
eda gentleman; he is looked upon by many as 
a man of honour; his grandeur protects him 
from the voice of censure; and riches shield 
him from the gaze of justice. O! let this 
flimsy veil be rent, and let him be discover- | 
ed to the world with all his atrocities. But 
whither does the impetuosity of my reflec- 
tions carry me? whither does the current of 
my unhappiness tend? and why trouble you 
longer with “ ineffectual complainings,” let 
me display no more of his wickedness, but let 
his own conscience gnaw him with all the hor- 
rors of remorse, as my feelings are torn by 
the vultures of misery. 

Here she concluded; and as she appeared 
too much exhausted to hear any advice or 
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| for the sole use of man, the question natur- 
ally arises, Does man repay his God for all 
his bounteous providence? does he fervently 
offer to Him the sincere effusions of a grate- 
ful heart? From such a view I turn away; 
their actions speak and impressively an- 
no. Search we the splendid dome, 
whose lordly owner is surrounded by wealth, 
the means of procuring all his heart de- 
sireth, and a family who place their happi- 
ness on him, blessing and blest; how thank- 
ful should that man be; and as it pleased 
heaven to bless him with riches, more than 
sufficient to procure the necessaries, nay 
even luxuries of life, he ought to imitate 
the bright example, and dispense a part to 
those his poorer brethren. Charity and good- 
wil] should be the most prominent features 
in his character, and in the fulfilment of his 
christian duties, he -would sink to the nar- 
row house, followed by the tears of the 
wretched, the widow and the orphan. Such 
was the end for which man was created. 
To dwell in fraternal love, and in the ex- 
ercise of virtue be prepared for “ another 
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- have corrupted the faculty of the soul, and 


the germ of benevolence, early implanted, is 
too often stifled in its birth. In one of my 
evening rambles, when indulging in reflec- 
tion, my reveries were interrupted by a deep 


‘drawn sigh. I started. It wasagain repeated. 


By the pale beams of moonlight I descried a 
form, sitting on a stone; it was a man, his 
head rested upon his hand, and he appeared 
furrowed with the pressure of misfortune 
rather than by the power of time; his white 
hair streamed in the wind, and a sigh fre- 
quently broke from his agitated breast. I 
was unwilling to intrude upon his sorrows, 
although his appearance excited my com- 
misseration. There is a dignity in sorrow 
which refuses the forward gaze of curiosity, 


~and demands pity and respect. I echoed his 


sigh and was slowly proceeding on my walk. 
He arose from his hard seat; but overpower- 
ed by fatigue, tottered, and as he was fall- 
ing, I received him in my arms. I replaced 
him on his seat, while in a voice almost 
inarticulate, he poured out his thanks; there 
was a delicacy and chasteness in his language 
fhat convinced me he had moved in a more 
exalted station. In a few words I offered 
him any assistance in my power; spoke of 
the propriety of returning to his residence; 
the evening was advancing, the damp wind 
might prove injurious. He suffered me to 
proceed, and with a composure which I did 
not expect, informed me he had no home, 
no place of rest; he had with difficulty sup- 
ported his steps from a distance of several 
miles, and had sunk on the stone where I 
had first discovered him, unable to proceed 
farther. What could I do? my means were 
slender, I knew of no house whose doors 
would be opened to the child of wretched- 
ness; it was inhuman to Jeave him exposed to 
the night air, and the sudden rise of the 
wind indicated an approaching storm. With 
difficulty, I conducted him to my humbie 
home, and spread before him our scanty 
fare. He could scarcely swallow a few 
mouthfuls, and told me in an under voice he 
was vgry faint, and begged me, in addition 
to the kindness I had already shown him, to 
permit him to repose that night in my house. 
I readily acceded to his request; I conduct- 
ed him to my chamber and lett him to his 
repose. I had given him my own bed, where 
shall I rest myself? was the question I ask- 
ed; no matter, I was young and healthy; a 
few bundles of clean straw removed the dif- 
ficulty, and in the whisperings of an ap- 
proving conscience, which told me I had 
done my duty, I could calmly repose; and 
after offering up a prayer at the throne oi 


_ mercy, for pecmitcing me to become an in- 
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and tranquil slumbers, upon air ‘bed of 
straw. MOURNFIELD. 
—= +o 
For the Repertory. 
To the perspficatious, loguatious, and perti- 


nacious Detector. 
Famed Sir, 


With mingled emotions of contempt, cha- 
grin, and resentment, at your charge of plagia- 
ry,and admiration and amazementat your can- 
dour in exposing it, I read your long address 
in number eight, of this paper; and whilst I 
acknowledge that the ground of your charge 
in some measure, justified your conclusion, 
I must also deplore an equal want of can- 
dour, in your not applying to a frofer source 
for an explanation of the suspicious circum- 
stances, that induced you to assail the repu- 
tation of a society, calculated pre-eminently, 
and instituted exclusively for the inspiration 
and dissemination of the noblest and most 
dignified principles. The ‘Scrap,’ in ques- | 
tion, was first introduced to us in the mid- 
dle of last winter, and the member who 





spoke it, informed the society, it was to Mr. | 
I. S. G. we owed it (our honorary member | 
then, and now absent from the city); accord- | 
ingly on the 18th of April, that was an- 
nounced by the society, with other pieces, at 
an anticipated exhibition, and a member 
cited as the author; for the idea gained 
universal credence, without partial scruti- 
ny, that our member was really the author. 
All things being now arranged for the exer- 
cises of the evening, we contemplated no 
change, until we were agreeably disappoint- 
ed, by the unexpected arrival of our friend 
on a visit to our city; he yielded with becom- 
ing diffidence to assisting us in the laborious 
duty, and his accession was joyfully hailed 
by every member, as we reasonably coi- 
ceived the pleasure he must feel in having 
such a masterly production exhibited to the 








honour of the institution; but he was no 
sooner apprised of our intention, than he! 
insisted on a meméer being erased; denied | 
the authorship, and acted as an honest fel-_ 
low should do, but to no purpose; the com- | 
mittee imputed his repeated denials to a false 
modesty; the error was printed; the sup-| 
posed author (who is well known to you,| 
sir,) charged us, that when accident should | 
convince us of our egregious mistake, we 
should do him the justice to excriminate 
him from the responsiblity of being the au- 
thor to that prodaction which he should ever 
disclaim as his own. And now, sir, let me 
ask you—being as you own one of the audi- 
ence, and being as you were-considered a 
friend to the society, how could you asse**| 
that he had “ far beyond his depth,” «bofe his | 
hieshing honours thick upon him,” when it 
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you knew the society, you must have kng 
him, and knowing him, you must have kno 
a youth possest of a mind by nature stre 
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expanded and strengthened; that his he 
possest the ‘ milk of human kindness,’ é 
that his friendship was as valuable as his ¢ 
testation for specious hypocrisy was gré 
knowing this, I say, how could you be 
illiberal towards him? Absent! not able 
defend himself! You know his producti 
were too intimate with fame, to admit 
supposition that such a piece of satire co¥ 
have added to their acquaintance. Had y 
pen been directed to candid exposition, 
stead of hypothetical invective, every nom 
mind would have admired your eleganc¢! 
style more. But to return: the unexpecy 
applause which its recitation provoked, 
duced many friends to the society; of a 
rary and respectable character, urgently 
importune for copies of it; which being t 
blesome, I was resolved to publish-it ; 
work, which I have always felt an intere t 
—The Repertory. I signed it originally) 
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to purloin the writings of others, “and @ 
despoiling them of their beauty, for fea 
insignificance, palm on the public a lit 
theft.” Now, sir, after one more rem 
leave you little bettered by this essa 
‘ far beyond your depth.’ If you had as 
wisdom and reflection, as either impet 
of diction or perhaps real detestation 
plagiarist, you would haye recollected 
I would have been an admirably fot 
knave, to hazzard for my own, wh 
shrewdly suspect you knew was impute 
Mr. I.S. G. But as you have-showed¥ 
rashness heretofore, I would warn you te 
flect, that I could not cite these facta, if 
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mosynean Society is involved, and will be 


















And, sir, (if your laudable itch 
still continues,) I would 4 
you to be merciful t 
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_periments. 
a 
He that is his own appraiser, will he © 
appointed in the valuc. a 












Ps 
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For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION,. 
BOOK ILI. 
Continued. 






















ARGUMENT. 


bstrophe to the Baptist: Jesus comes from the 
eam and addresses a prayer to the Father: 
he heavens open and the Spirit of God de- 
ends in the shape of a dove: Amazement of the 
wd: Chemos heafs ‘the voice, and with a 
brick leaves the mountain, and descends to 
eli: Satan’s address to him: His reply. 
finguished favourite, what distinguish’d joy, 
‘then each nobler faculty employ; 290 
t blest emotions in thy breast arise, 

Lift the ravish’d spirit to the skies! 

' did thy soul expatiate in that realm, 

e floods of endless blessing overwhelm}; 

thou should’st one day join the tuneful choir, 
# praise thy Saviour on an angel’s lyre; 296 
a when pale death had set thy spirit free, 
should’st forever that Redeemer see, 

then, thou was conducting to the wave, 
cious body in the stream to lave! 300 
wherefore strive those transports to reveal, 
pen. cant paint them, but the heart can fecl! 
4w shook black Chemos on the lofty hill, 
eater horrors soon his bosom fill, 

ilty hopes receive a greater blow, 
ward feelings keener anguish know; 
fom the stream the bless’d Redeemer came, 
fe countless numbers praise Jehovah’s name; 
new delight, the Lord baptized, is seen, 
brm effulgent and benign his mien! 310 
him whom Moses, when the pow’r of death 
Wad his frail body of the ficeting breath, 

Ho conduct the num'rous Israel o’er 
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* This is my son with whom my soul is pleased.” 350 
Perhaps, as when the Grecks to Jesus came, 

To pay their worship and adore his name; 

When the dread words upon their senses broke, 
Some said, it thundered, some an angel spoke. 
Not so pale Chemos, well the spirit knew, 
And shrieking from his stand perturbed flew; 
Unseen of all, except the allseeing eye, 
Whose mighty glance can pierce from earth to sky; 
Strike through the bowels of the vielding ground, 
And view the regions of despair profound; 360 
Behold the past, the distant future see, 

And view both time and vast eternity; 

Jesus, in whom these attributes combine, 

To prove the great possessor all divine! 











355 




















The dreadful lightning of his eye beheld 365 

The fiend confounded and his way impell’d; 

With dismal cries, he took his fearful flight 

Down to the mansions of unending night! 

Too well convinced in Jesus had appear’d 

The mighty personage whom satan fear’d; 370 

The eternal Son, who soon his vengeance hurl’d, 

And shook the tempter’s kingdom in the world! 
Now through the air retreating Chemos drives, 





And on the world’s rémotest verge arrives; 

Their stands, awhile, in fury glancing o’er 875 
The rescued land, where hell must reign no more; 
Then plung’d beneath with deep despair of mind, 
Leaving the earth with such a foe behind! 

Satan received him, scarce the spirit knew, 

| But from his visage saw his fears were true. 380 
| Welcome, brave chief, I give thee welcome still, 
Although thy looks are ominous of ill, —- 

The temper cries; but quickly now relate, 

What thy success and what our doubtful fate; 


385 


















Holling tide, to Canaan’s blooming shore; 
¢ Joshua, who, at Heav’n’s supreme command, 













fred to cnter to the promised land: 316 
90d the Saviour, but superior far, 
gams the sun above the brightest star! 
Wed to lead, who on his grace rely, 
90 











e bright land of promise in the sky! 32 
rdan’s banks he stood, and, humbly, there, 
dread Sire preferred a fervent prayer; 
while the multitude surround the shore, 

y s in man’s redemption to implore! 

prayer of thine, O! Saviour, or what word, 525 
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taven attentive, could ascend unheard? 
Aaile he prayed, the portals of the sky, 
44d: astonishment, assunder fly; 

dl gates! on pearly hinges hung, 

?d with music as they open swung! 
stning crowd, in silent wonder, hears 
winds of transport breaking on their ears; 
O! amazement, swiftly from above, 
Bhing pinions, stoops the heavenly Dove! 
gtal eye could bear the effulgent light, 335 
phemrostrate, closed their dazzled sight; 
som the rats, from spot to spot he springs, 
fam of glory led qowers beneath his wings! 
Pa Cistance ambient ra divine, 

in heaven, ’mid’st shouts, q, shine; 
phlem of pe 
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eae ; 2 
k thy glorious priesthood has begun, * 
Ber owns thee his beloved son! 


May we rejoice, or struck with pale appal, 
Must hell unaided and unpitied fall? 

To whom the fiend could scarcely make reply, 
And e’en a tear stood frightful in his eve; 

His ev’ry look convulsive pangs express’d, 
And inward anguish heaved his mailed breast; 390 
Which ev’ry instant broke a doleful groan, 

That shook the monarch on his sable throne; 
Then on the king he bends his baleful eyes, 
Breaks his deep silence and distressful cries; 


O! royal chieftain, whom our hosts obey, 395 
Worthy on earth to hold imperial sway, 
|| Let not despair o’er all your spirit roll, 
And drown the native greatness of your soul, 
At the pernicious tidings I’ve to tell, 
Of what, on earth of late, our cause befel. 400 


Despise me not; but much, my liege, I fear, 

The total ruin of our hopes is near; 

What T have seen I would not see again, 

For all the pearly riches of the main; 

For earth’s vast affluence nor ten thousand more,405 
No, though pale Mammon offered all his store! 

, Let me forever live in realms of night, 

| Rather than view again that dreadful sight; 

*T were worse than death, my liege, to hell and thee, 
Full of tremendous pangs and misery! 410 
How, how shall I, my sov’reign, speech employ, 
In uttering what must evry hope destroy; 

Yet what I’ve seen I will with truth impart, 
Although it writhe with pain my bursting heart; 
Although it torture you, for hear you must; 415 








| the presence of-the emperial host, 
hoint thee with the Holy Ghost. 





345 


a though you hate my tale, to me be just. 
et then sur powers be reassembled all, 









he 






And meet again within our ploomy hall; 
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LT 
Long, long before, the evangelist of old, 

Inspired by thee, the great event foretold; 
Now it is done, amaze the list’ners seized, 





There, tothe num’rous council, Pil unfold 
What danger tells me must at once be told; 
Though. would fain, within my sullen breast, 
Eprever let the fearful wonder rest. 


ae 


For the Repertory. 
SATIRE, No. X, BY WALTER WIGGLE. 


As winds that range the haughty hill, 

My brain tremendous fancies fill, 

And wake once more my slumbering quill; 
Like to the drum’s outrageous jar, 
Urging to rapine and to war. 

Now though by some ’tis deem’d inhuman 
To wage it ’gainst a feeble woman, 

Yet whilst I have a sway above her, 

Vil leave such notions to her lover, 

And when her errors meet my eyes, 

With satire’s weapon I'll chastise, 

And show that thougball earth defend, 
To her my spirit shall not bend. 

What though they say no real man 
Would ever stoop to such a plan, 

Yet I will purge her of her spleen, 

(Tis my immodc muse 1 mean,) 

And rise eccentric and sublime 


st* 
Above this jade of tingling rhyme. 

*Tis now some little time ago, 

Perhaps about two weeks or so, 

Since fame outspread a threat’ning rumour, 
That this same muse was out of humour, 
Who said that she’d desert my plan, 

And let me do the best I can. 

Rul’d by a kind of foolish dread, 

Unto her temple quick I sped, 

I bent before her form divine, 

And humbly worshipp’d at her shrine, 
Because dame cvus1om seemed to bid it, 
And all my fellow poets did it: 

When, all at once her tongue assail’d me, 





Into my presence thus intrude, 

And break the peace that reigns around, 
With your-unseemly jargon sound; 

No longer seek my courtly aid, 

Nor let your worship more be paid, 
Nor with your doggrel verses try 

‘To melt my anger in a sigh, 

For I despise such worms as you, 

| And all your dabbling, jabb’ring crew.” 
|| (To use a license quite poetic, 

In language trite, and energetic, ) 

My rhyming vessel from her truck, 
Unto her keel was thunder-struck, 

The sky of hope was over cast, 

When yiclding to mis-Fortune’s blast, 
Though reeling ’neath.the giant stroke, 
Her firm commander (1) thus spoke: 
“If such, my lady, be your-way, 

To you Pll have no more to Say, 

Do you suppose that I’m a fool, 

To be confin’d to any rule? 

Ay, you may rave at all my verses, 
Ard finish ev’ry line with curses, 
Because, forsooth, Pll not run on 

In one continued drawling tone; 

But, madam, all your rage I fear not, 
And for your jingling verses care not. 
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And with fierce words of madness hail’d me; 
** How dare you,” cried she, “ monster rude, 
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* The reader will perceive that Walter alludes 
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Hf I repent, or soon, or late, 

I will make rhymes in spite of fate; 

What though the sense should all be lost, 
Sure that is but a trifling cost, 

Since (well our present critics Rew it,) 
°Tis sound alone that makes the poet. 
Yet still P’ve labour’d for your ease, 

And sought your changeful taste to please, 
Nor strove to force you ’gainst your will 
To do a line, or good, or ill: 

But if my kindness you abuse, 

And all your proffer’d aid refuse, 

You vile, ungrateful, thankless muse, 
Know that I scorn your uselcss aid, 

You smiling, luring, wanton jade, 

Nor care one single cent about you, 

For I can do as well without you. 

What though on eagle’s ‘wings no more 
My earth pound fancy dare to soar, 
What though,no sounding, swelling line, 
Harmonious, elegant, be mine, 

What though because you’ve broke your trust 
I’m doom to grovel in the dust; 

Think you, Id flatter, sigh, and woo, 
The ticklish help of such as you? 

Think you the thankful strain I'll raise, 
And spend whole pages in your praise? 
Or, in a lengthy invocation, 

Expand your honours through the nation? 
Had I some mighty work begun, 

Of fact, or fiction, folly, fun, 

I'd rather by revenge’s soul 

A quarrel should take up the whole. 
With this, good readers, I assure ye 

I turn’d and left her in a fury. 


—_n 
Eor the Repertory. 
‘TO LOUISA. 
Stay, dear Louisa! yet another gaze, 
Oh! why depart so quickly from my view? 
Or why withhold thine eyes enchanting rays, 


Which kindle rapture from their sparkling blue? 


Still let the buds, which thy dear face adorn, 
Of virtuous beauty. spread their odours round, 
Chill not their fragrance with the look of scorn, 


Nor blight their blossoms with a vengeful frown. | 


Still unimpair’d may those blest charms remain, 
As sweetly pleasing, and as mildly kind; 
With hope dispel thy anxious lover’s pain, 


And shed its radiance through his gloomy mind. | ‘ h 
| all conversations in the town, and the name 


Not all the wealth that sordid wretches hoard, 
Nor all the goid Peruvian mines contain, 
Such blissful moments could to me aflord, 
As in thy presence from thy smiles I gain. 
I will prefer to heav’n a fervent pray’r, 
With one petition Pil assail his ears; 
*Q! grant Louisa thy protecting care, 
And guard from vice her unsuspecting years: 
Her charming youth, her animated mind, 
Father of all, to virtuous paths allure, 
Preserve her wishes modestly refin’d, 
Her beauty spotless, and her conscience pure.” 


Then I will scorn the threat’ning frowns of pride, 
The lurking villain skill’d in many a crime, 

In virtue’s bark as her directions guide, 
Float down the current of delusive time. 


in her mild breast, secure from jealous strife, 
Where vicious thoughts no longer can annoy, 
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My love repos’d, I'll tread the paths of life 
With lasting pleasure and unalter’d joy. 
ALCONDO. 


oe 


THE TORMENTOR. 
BY S. OSBORNE. 
A petrifying plague there is, 
Which sours the sweetest cup of bliss, 
And clouds life’s brightest sun; 
Of happiness the worst annoy, 
The mortal foe of ev’ry joy, 
Videlicit—a dun. 


Not old Madusa’s fabled head, 
Whose dreadful eyes could turn, ’tis said, 
The boldest form to stone, 
F’er quench’d the blaze of mirth, or ty’d, 
With magic spell the form of pride, 
Like the aforesaid dun/ 


Hard fares, alas! the luckless wight, 
Whos¢ steps can, neither day nor night, 
This fude tormentor shun; 
Who at each corner, crook and turn, 
Where’er his weary feet adjourn, 
Is haunted by a dun! 


| the excess of Mignon’s hate, 





Ambition drops her busy schemes, 

Avarice awakes from golden dreams, 
Blithe wit adjures his fun, 

Pride sinks her bold aspiring crest, 

E’en potent genius stoops, opprest, 
Before the mighty dun/ 


Muse! tell how oft thy angel song, 
Iias led my captive soul along, 
With more than mortal tone, 
How I, entranc’d, while thou hast smil’d, 
Have waked, the sweet enchantment spoil’d, 
By an intruding dun/ 














Let toils my haggard limbs embrown, 

Let want and sickness weigh me down, 
Gout, fever, cholic, stone: 

Give me a scold in marriage noose, 

And even Old Nick himself let loose, 


— 
ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED 
URBAN GRANDIER. 
Concluded. 


The affair began now to be the subject of 








of Grandier to be in 








body’s mouth. 
The credulous and superstitious part of the 
neighbourhood bowed their understanc dings; | 


every 


| 


the simple took all upon trust, through re- |] ; 


q 


verence and want of discernment: but all | 
thinking and sensible persons saw clearly t 
the absurdity of the whole proceeding, | 
though their charity at first would not sui- || 


fer them to suppose that it had for its object |) 





so truly diabolical a purpose. They could | 
not help remarking, however, that w hen | 
Mignon was urged to demand of the demon | 
the cause of that animosity which occasioi- 
ed the compact between him and Grandier, | 
he refused to comply, because, in reality, i) 
was a question to which he had pot taught 
the Nun a Latin answer, They could not but | 








79 


admire the ignorance of the devil that pos- 
sessed the Sceur laie. It occured also, that 
these devils had forgotten to vary their parts, 
since they had played exactly the same scene 
before different persons. They remarked too 
which could 
would 


not conceal itself, where disguise 


| have been political. The share too which the. 


Carmelites took in the transaction, seemed 
plainly to result from the resentment they 
bore towards Grandier, for the contempt in 
which he held their preaching. And lastly, 
they observed that the enemies of Grandier 
assembled every night in a house of Trin- 
quant’s, at the village of Puidardane. 

The next time the magistrates made their 
appearance at the convent, the convulsions 
were.just finished, but the superior was 
foaming and drivelling at the mouth, and 
presented a spectacle squalid and shocking. 
Barre demanded of the demon, * When he 
should depart?” He replied, ‘ To-morrow” 
morning.’ He next asked, ‘ For what reason 
he should remain till that time?’ The devil 
replied, ‘It is a compact,’ and immediately 
after, ‘ Sacerdos finis.’ It seemed as if he 
hardly knew what he said, and was come to 
the end of his Latin. After many ceremonies 
had been performed, and a long list of the 
names of saints repeated, the superior re- 
gained her tranquillity, and, regarding Barre 
with a smile, declared that the demon had 
left her. She was asked if she remembered 
the questions which had been addressed to 
her? to which she replied in the negative. 
After she hadtaken a little nourishment, she 
assured those around her that it was about 


lnc caer dies aeaintaiene | the hour of six in the evening when the de- 
i ave e tro a dun: 


mon first invaded her; that she was in bed, 
with several nuns in her chamber. She could 
perceive that somebody took one of her 
hands, and, after having put into it three 
black pins, closed it again. 

It is strange to think that such absurdities 
should not have inspired universal disgust 


j among any people above barbarous igno- 


rance;—the only shadow of excuse under 
which such torpid credulity could shelter 
itself, was the natural repugnance nren felt 
at imagining that there couid be found capa 
ble 
aumber of their fellow-creatures, and that 
too among the 


of so horrid a machination, so large a 


ministers and votaries of a 


|| mild and mercifui religion, 


To be concluded in our next. 


—atlipes 
ANECDOTES. 

It is notorious that the English generally 

pronounce the letter A where they should 

not, and omit it, where they shouid pronounce 


,ite An English gentleman was met lately, on 


the afternoon of his marriage day, drest more 
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€legant than usual, and upon being asked the 
cause, replied, “ That he was going to Aalter 
his condition. 

A learned schoolmaster being lately in- 
terrogated by one of his pupils, respecting 
the etymology of the word syntax, replied 
after some consideration, that it received its 
meaning from the circumstance of the an- 
cients having laid a tax upon sin. 





EPITAPH. 
From a New London paper printed more 
than 100 years ago. 
On the 22nd day of December, 
A confounded big piece of timber 
Fell down—slam bang— 
And killed poor John Lamb. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1811. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Had Horace in Philadelphia informed us, 
that his imitations were of the substance, as 
well as the manner, of particular odes of the 
bard of Venusium, we should have known 
our course. We can never think it the duty, 
nor the interest of an editor to let any piece 
“ shrink unnoticed” into his paper. As we 
know the author, we forbear comnienting on 
any other part of his note; but will take an 
opportunity of speaking in a friendly man- 
ner to him: indeed, it would at all times be 
preferable, but when we are ignorant who an 
. author is, we are obliged publicly to address 
him. 

To the second communication of One, we 
shall make no reply through the medium of 
our paper; but if he will favour us with an 
interview, we will convince him that he has 
totally mistaken our intentions. We wish to 
wound the feelings of no one, particularly one 
who appears to be a friend. 

Mournfield may very profitably to himself 
and others, spend a few hours in the compo- 
sition of his meditations. His style is chaste 
and correct. 

The communication of C. Y., animadvert- 
‘ing upon Philo-Madan, we decline publish- 
ing, for several reasons. For the society 
which C. Y. advocates we have the highest 
esteem, as well as for some individual mem- 
bers, and will therefore request C. Y. to call 
on us, at No. 40, North Second street, where 
we will explain ourselves fully. 

Hugh Headlofty has chosen a good sub- 
ject for his satyrical pen and may find matter 
sufficient for several essays. 

a 


DIED, 
At his seat at Richmond, (Eng.) in the 77th year 


ernor of Pennsylvania, &e. &c. &c. and for many 
years a member of the British house of commons. 
To entitle him to respect and consideration among 
the worthy, he had no occasion to borrow merit 
from his ancestors: although even in modern Amer- 
ica, it cannot be unknown, that he was second in 
lineal descent from the benificent feunder of Péenn- 
sylvania, and third from admiral sir William Penn, 
conqueror of Jamaica. His high spirit kept pace 
with his genealogy, nor was he inferior in the 
milder virtues of Christian, Husband, Father, and 
Friend. One of the most distinguishing traits of his 
character, was the cheerfulness and equanimity 
with which he bore a portentous blow of fortune; 
for this, liberal men of all parties will honour his 
memory, while good men of all sects will be confi- 
dent that he has his reward above. So many of the 
most respectable class both in England and Penn- 
sylvania, have enjoyed the happiness of his acquain- 
tance and society, that it would be needless to de- 
scant .A his logical strength of health and convivial 
flow of soul. This inadequate record of his varied 
worth flows from him who knew him best and loved 
him most. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE U. STATES OF 
AMERICA, 


A PROCLAMATION. 
WHEREAS great and weighty matters claiming 
the consideration of the Cengress of the U. States 
form an extraordinary occasion for convening them, 

I do by these presents appoint Monday the fourth 

day of November next for their meeting at the city 

of Washington; hereby requiring the respective 

Senators and Representatives then and there to as- 

semble in Congress in order to receive such com- 

munications as may then be made to them, and to 
consult and determine on such meagure as in their 
wisdom may be deemed meet for the welfare of the 

United States. 

In testimony whereof I have caused the seal 

(L. 8.) of the United States to be hereunto affix- 

ed, and signed the same with my hand. 
Done at the city of Washington, the twenty 
fourth day of July, in the year of our lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eleven, 
and of the independence of the U. States 
the thirty-sixth. 
JAMES MADISON. 

By the President, 

JAMES MONROE, Sec. of State 
——— 
MANUFACTURES. 

Extract of a letter from the hon. Robert R. Living- 
ston, of the state of N. York, to a southern cor- 
respondent. 

Clermont, 25th May, 1811. 
“« The quantity of fine wocl that has been impor- 


in Europe, and the number of Merinoes, cannot fail 
very shortly to establish our manufactéries—No 





of his age, the honourable Hichard Penn, late gov- 












one ship from Ireland—70 had arrived a little be- 
fore, and all were directly engaged in our cotton 
manufactories. Ido not doubt that ere long, you 
will find an advantage im turning a part of your to- 
bacco plantations into sheep walks, and thus be 
freed from any dependance upon Europe. 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
. July 20th, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 13th to the 20th of July. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Asthma 0 1 Fever 1 1 
Apoplexy 2 0 Fever, typhus 2 0 
Cholera Morbus 2 21 Whooping-cough 0 2 
Consump. oflungs 4 1 Inflam. of brain 0 1 
Convulsions 1 4 Insanity 1 0 
Decay 0 1 Old Age 1 0 
Diarrheea, 2 OQ Small pox, natural O 1 
Dropsy 3 1 Sudden 1 0 
Dropsyin the brain0 2 -- 
Drowned 3 0 27 37 
Dysentery 3 0 
Debility 0 1 Total 64 
Drunkenness 1 0 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 24 Between 50 and 60 a 
Between 1 and 2 5 60 70 2 
2 5 6 70 80 1 

5 10 1 80 90 0 

10 20 1 90 100 0 

20 8 SU 8 100 110 1 

30 40 8 ~~ 

40 50 3 Total 64 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’ clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o’ clock. 


July 15 72 ‘ 80 
16 77 81 83 
17 76 77 80 
18 73 74 76 
19 7% 73 74 
20 76 80 80 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 





ted, in consequence of the present state of things |] 


year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 








PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth, neay 





less than 100 -veavers have arrived at New York in 


rs 





St. Mary’s church. 









